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from of the body and the conception of its possible separation from the 
body seems plain from what he says at the end of the first chapter of the 
second book of the De Anima in direct connection with, and as a quali- 
fication of, the sense in which we are to understand his exposition of the 
doctrine of the soul as the body's form. This doctrine, he says, does not 
imply that there may not be parts of the soul which are capable of being 
separated from the body, nay, further, it is not clear that the soul may not 
be the actuality of the body as the sailor is of the ship. It is true that 
Aristotle does not dogmatically commit himself to this view, but it is 
futile to minimize his words and explain them away, as Alexander does 
by interpreting 'sailor' to mean the art of navigation and 'it is not clear 
. . . may not' to mean precisely the opposite, namely, 'it is not possible' 
that it should. How the two conceptions of the soul as form and entelechy 
of the body and as individually separable might be harmonized was shown 
by Leibniz's hypothesis of the relation of the 'ruling' monad to the other 
monads in an organism. But this is a good way beyond Aristotle. 

A certain academic interest attaches to the posthumous publication 
of this learned work. It was originally written, the editors tell us, as 
a thesis for the degree of bachelor of arts in the University of Cambridge. 
That the B.A. may mean all sorts of things, we in this country are well 
aware; it does seem, however, a little anomalous that in one and the same 
University it should mean things so different as the qualifications of a pass- 
man and those of the writer of a book superior in extent and content to 
the ordinary doctor's dissertation and only comparable to the better 

products of candidates for the doctorate in France. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Uintellectualisme de Saint Thomas. Par Pierre Rousselot. Paris, 

F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. xxv, 256. 

This work is a notable contribution to the literature on Thomas Aquinas. 
Characterized especially by fine reconstructive power, critical acumen, 
and originality of view, it also reveals an intimate acquaintance with 
Thomas, and good historical knowledge. Throughout is apparent the 
artistic finish so prized by the French writer. Its presentation to the 
Sorbonne at nearly the same time as the publication of an historical study 
{Pour Vhistoire du probleme de V amour au moyen Age) in the Baeumker-v. 
Hertling series, sufficiently marks the ability of the author. It is one of 
several recent works which suggest forcibly the inadequacy of our under- 
standing of a thinker whom Charles Jourdain described as "one of the 
noblest geniuses who have honored the human race," and the great profit 
which we may yet seek in a philosophy too often considered antiquated. 
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Especially those present day thinkers who are surcharged with the volun- 
taristic habit of thought will find much in Thomas as restated by M. Rous- 
selot to make them pause. While he seeks, and most commendably, 
not "to attenuate Thomism for the sake of making it acceptable to con- 
temporary thought" (p. xxiii), yet his language throughout presupposes 
the post-Kantian point of view. And, indeed, the modern spirit is really 
never lost sight of (e. g., pp. xi, xvii, 7, 27, 32, 48, 63, 66, 98, 113, 125, 
I 3 1 > !53> 163, 168, 197, 235). The author has elsewhere made plain 
that he can think Thomas in modern terms (see Revue Neo-scolastique, 
Vol. XVII, 1910, pp. 476-509, " M6taphysique thomiste et critique de 
la connaissance"). His own standpoint is Aristotelian in Thomistic 
form. 

The book is not a mere treatment of the primacy of intellect over will ; 
that follows only as a necessary consequence (pp. 43ff, 2i4ff, 237ff), 
and the author has shown good sense of proportion here. It is rather an 
exposition, in a well sustained atmosphere of distinctly metaphysical 
enquiry, of the supreme place of intellect in the universe as a whole. 
From this standpoint are treated theodicy, epistemology, criteriology, 
esthetics, ethics, politics. Undue emphasis upon criteriology, as in the 
dogmatic scholastics of the nineteenth century, the author believes 
(p. 254), may give a false perspective to what is essentially an intellec- 
tualistic metaphysics. And whereas usually the worship of abstraction 
and excessive dogmatism are taken as dominant traits of Thomas's 
philosophy, M. Rousselot finds the central principle in his theory of 
the primacy of contemplation (pp. x, xi). The result is a very happy 
one; he has really found a new language for the exposition of Thomas. 
The reader is presented with a true apotheosis of the Spirit. "Spirit 
comes first, and all being is for spirit ... the material world is only 
an appendage to the world of spirits" (p. 23, cf. p. 33); and "spirit is ©eos 
tt<os before being navTa ira>s" (p. 65; see also pp. 26, 56, 126, 228, 236). 
This is vital. Equally important is the finely tempered affirmation of 
the inadequacy of mere rationalism. The intellectualism of Thomas, 
says the author (p. ix, cf. pp. 20, 21), "is the very opposite of a system 
which conceives the life of the spirit after the fashion of human reason"; 
the true r61e of intelligence is " to capture being, not to frame concepts 
or arrange judgments" (p. xviii, cf. pp. 54, 229; see also pp. 23, 26, 138, 
140). But at the same time the Platonic, or Augustinian, "mentalisme a 
outrance" is avoided (p. 80, cf. p. 67). There is one neat formulation 
of the " Platonic" element in Thomas (p. 25), and a full score of references 
to this influence; but nowhere is there an attempt to measure it exactly. 
Unfortunately the work is essentially analytic, not historical, and it 
really suffers thereby. 
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By intellectualism is meant "a doctrine which reduces the whole of 
life, in its full intensity, and the essence of the good (identical with being) 
to the act of intelligence; all the rest can be good only by participation" 
(pp. ix). To be able to be is to be able first to be thought by God (p. 65 
cf. p. 71 n.). Intelligence is. life par excellence; and not a mere 'epiphe- 
nomenon ' on the surface of life (pp. 3,7). Man's intelligence is the lowest, 
and God's is the highest; between the two lies that of the Angels. The 
last represent a combination of the orthodox personal Angel with the sepa- 
rated Idea attributed to Plato, and are for Thomas " the models of perfect 
intellection, the perpetual terms of comparison, ever present to his 
thought" (pp. 24, 25). Thus the universe is rational, and it is eminently 
spiritual, but above all it is divine. " Intelligence is essentially the sense 
of the real because it is the sense of the divine." This is the conception 
of Thomas's doctrine which M. Rousselot seeks to make clear (p. xi). 
The work falls into three main divisions, dealing respectively with the 
supreme value of the intellect as such (pp. 3-54) , the value of human specu- 
lation in its efforts to remedy its lack of perfect intellection (pp. 55 _20 9) > 
and the value of the intellect for human action (pp. 211-234). I n a con- 
cluding chapter (pp. 235-242) the unity of philosophy and theology is 
briefly treated. And in an Appendix (pp. 243-252) the principles are 
applied to "intelligence in society." The author has chosen the a priori 
method of exposition, the better thereby to remain faithful to Thomas 
(p. xxiv). And while it suffers the twofold disadvantage of compromising 
results and creating confusion, one finds it difficult to see how the reverse 
procedure could have been followed successfully. In his method, however, 
of interpreting Thomas by a body (vaguely defined) of Thomistic prin- 
ciples, he assumes too much for the general reader, I think, and will 
frequently appear arbitrary to the student of Thomas (p. xxiii, cf. pp. 97, 
109, 129, 130, 132, 152, 155; for principles see, e. g., pp. 12, 46, 63, 69, 
80, no, 122, 143, 157, 192, 197, 234, 239). His characterization of the 
mind of Thomas is of real significance for his interpretation (p. 112, cf. 
pp. xxii, 81, 123, 131, 144, 148, 159, 173, 175, 199, 242). The appearance 
of reading into Thomas is of course only the price of his charming orig- 
inality. It should be added that a more thoroughgoing citation of pas- 
sages would have made the whole less fluid. His extraordinary famili- 
arity with Thomas (as evidenced by the scope of actual citations, and the 
omission of even excellent texts) makes this the more regrettable. 

The central theme is the supreme value of intelligence for the "conquest 
of being" (p. xxiii), and the pages devoted to this are among the most 
suggestive in the work. In intellection is found a necessary distinction 
of subject and object (pp. 6, 16), while it also combines subjective inten- 
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sity with objective extension in the highest degee (p. 7). For action is 
the more perfect the more it "reaches the other as such" (p. 12) ; to know- 
ledge alone is it granted to "remain the same and at the same time be 
also the other" — thus, the cow with its hoof may crush a daisy or two, 
but it sees with its eye all the daisies in the field (p. 13. cf, p. 487). So 
immanence and grasp of the other go hand in hand ; to possess the other 
is to possess one's self (p. 16). The more completely, then, intelligence 
embodies the universe, the more it is itself; in the perfect Consciousness 
alone occurs perfect unity of immanence and all-inclusiveness (p. 19, 
cf. p. 65). Arid the decreasing perfections of intuition, concept, judg- 
ment, and discourse are measured by their respective degrees of re- 
moval from God's unique simplicity (pp. 5off, cf. p. 241). By the 
law of continuity (Neo-Platonic) the lower participates in the higher 
(p. 58); and man participates in the life of the Angels in intuition, the 
beatific vision furnishing a common ground for all capacities of Spirit 
(p. 40). This vision is the final end, and thus the world is a vast assem- 
blage of means to intellection (p. 34). 

A few words of warning are necessary at this point. First, as to intel- 
lection. The very wealth of material employed to make this clear only 
leaves in the end the exact nature of the "grasp" confused. Thus, in- 
telligence is the faculty of being (p. 7, cf. pp. 16, 40, 7m., 80, 113); of 
the "other " (p. 7, cf. pp. 12, 16, 48, 68, 128, 129, 187, 219, 229); of the 
divine (pp. xi, xvii, cf. pp. 64, 65, 240) ; of infinite Being (p. 40) ; of the 
absolute (p. 80) ; of the 'capture' and possession of being (pp. xviii, xxiv, 
cf. pp. 2i, 34, 41, 44, 55, 64, 138, 140, 150, 2ii, 212, 219, 233, 239); of 
"total intussusception" (p. 20, cf. pp. 58, 128, 219). It is analogous to 
prehensile organs (p. 25); and knowledge is "symmetrical with being" 
(p. 108, cf. p. 69). But intelligence "can somehow become all things" 
(pp. 20, 32, 48) ; and the grasp of the truth is less the adequation of 
things to the spirit than the union of spirit with things (pp. 21, 22 n., 41). 
It is a monad which multiplies the world by reflecting it (pp. 32, 48, 197). 
This rich variety of description really represents a twofold point of view, 
which permits the too ready passage from subject-object, as opposed, to 
their identification. The term, he says (p. 38), is unimportant; that the 
faculty which makes reasoning possible is identical with that which makes 
us capable of the beatific vision, is alone important. And the motive for 
this is sufficiently clear; for only so can reason 'imitate' intellect (e. g. pp. 
138, 150, 179). But the term ought to make a great difference if the 
dualistic viewpoint (taken as so essential in Thomas) is to be maintained 
against the monistic. The necessary dualism in human thought, from 
which after all the analysis of intellection as such is made, must claim 
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recognition in this inference to an intuition characterized by utter unity. 
It is a point, I think, where the Aristotelian and the "Platonic" elements 
in Thomas are clearly in conflict ; and this M. Rousselot seems to recog- 
nize (p. 61), but for the rest passes over. His readers will no doubt feel 
that interpretation which thus fails to attend duly to the historical side 
can hardly be final for a proper understanding of the great mediaeval 
thinker. 

A second point is the beatific vision. This is treated in two different 
connections; intellection as such (pp. 34-42), and the value of human 
speculation (pp. 197-209). The first should be read only in connection 
with the second. All things 'represent' God, whose perfection demands 
multiplicity of self-expression (pp. 28, 29). This representation is as- 
similation (all creatures) or vision (intelligent beings) (p. 30). The best 
resemblance to God is the beatific vision (p. 34), in which "God in his 
naked self, and just as he sees himself, is acquired" (p. 41), because he 
becomes our idea (p. 36). The author is not sufficiently explicit here, and 
really misleads (e. g., pp. xxiv, 28, 34, 36, 38). The true vision of grace 
comes only in the life hereafter. Only late in the work (p. 207 n.) are 
passages cited affirming the possibility of the mystic vision; in his theory 
of contemplation Thomas lays stress upon that which man can attain 
by his own efforts and ordinary grace, and he rarely alludes to 'infused' 
contemplation. Thus, as a matter of fact, much of what is gained in the 
first treatment is lost in the second. A hasty reading may prevent this 
defect from being noted ; and the order of exposition conduces to this. 

To continue. This present life is poorly adapted to pure intellection 
as such (p. 27, cf. pp. 55ff). Hence there follows a critique of the human 
understanding; a pre-Kantian critique which clearly outdoes Locke and, in 
effect, even Kant. Human intelligence in the presence of truth is like 
a bat before the sun (Aristotle) ; "out of this fundamental idea is developed 
Thomas's entire noetic" (sic) (pp. 55, 56, cf. p. 180). All human error 
springs from our two-fold multiplicity of sense-knowledge (space) and dis- 
cursive reason (time) (pp. 56ff, cf. p. 76). We are forced to reason because 
we have senses ; for discourse presupposes concepts, which are formed only 
in spirits having bodies (p. 62). Reason, therefore, represents a defect 
of the intellect, which at the same time furnishes its certainty (pp. 6off ) • 
Hence the reason can at best imitate intellect, and seek to make up for 
the perfection which it lacks, by recourse to such substitutes as the con- 
cept, 'science,' system and symbol (pp. 82ff, cf. p. 63). And because our 
knowledge is necessarily 'analogic' (r)p. 83ff, 109), spiritual substance 
(Angel and soul, pp. 87ff), and God (pp. 9off), and even things in their 
individuality (pp. 95ff) are in reality all inaccessible to it. 
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Many will find in this part of the work its greatest significance. But 
for M. Rousselot this is necessarily not the fact, and there are certain 
points in this connection which deserve especial attention. In spite of 
the severe critique, briefly outlined above, the robust faith of Thomas in 
reason remains undisturbed (pp. xix ff, cf. pp. 39, 63ff, 81, 139, 144, 235). 
And a critique which in the end thus confines man to conceptual knowledge 
could naturally leave confidence in nothing save reason. Little wonder 
then that Thomas concedes on occasion the identity of reason and intel- 
ligence (p. 128), in spite of the distinction between the two, "whose im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated in the Thomistic philosophy" (p. 58, 
cf. p. 138). But, as the sequel shows, it is really faith in something higher 
than reason, and not in reason itself. This ' critique meprisante ' of human 
knowledge is an essential part of the philosophy of Thomas because "a 
low estimate of our intellectual powers must be combined with the ab- 
solute needs of the spirit" (p. 236, cf. p. 241). And the very triumph 
of intellectualism, as he elsewhere says (p. 38), lies in the fact that while 
at the extreme remove from rationalism it yet makes the rational creature 
'capax Dei' (Augustine). The entire value of our judgments comes from 
the fact that intelligence is the faculty of the divine (p. 65, cf. p. 240). 
Even the significance of the senses, for speculative certainty, comes wholly 
from their relation to the intellect (pp. 67ft) ; and the intuitive vision is 
postulated by the very nature of intellect (pp. 190, 197). Thus, sense 
and reason and intuition derive all certitude from the intellect, while 
intellection as such (the 'vision' notwithstanding, p. 207) remains forever 
denied the human mind, because of its inevitable multiplicity of thought. 
Only after the present life will the ' logical artifice cease ' and ' fabrication ' 
give place to vision (p. 54, cf. p. 229). The author is not blind to the diffi- 
culty, and frequently returns to it; only, however, to deny any real incon- 
sistency. But, even assuming always the " profound unity of the spiritual 
life" (p. 235), it by no means appears how the certitude implicit in the 
higher process should guarantee the functioning of the lower. Moreover, 
in the oyster, that "most scattered of souls," no guarantee seems to be 
necessary; for its knowledge, even though "in a perpetual twilight" and 
with "no part in contemplation," is completely infallible (p. 14, cf. p. 69). 
This arbitrary drawing of lines seems to me to represent, again, the con- 
flict of Aristotelian and "Platonic" elements} and I think the author ob- 
scures rather than clarifies by insisting that there is no confusion here. 

But more vitally important is his analysis of 'analogic' (negative) 
knowledge (pp. 838), by which we "condemn on rational reflection an 
attitude of mind which was a necessary condition for the original appre- 
hension" (p. 85). It is thus "a process of purification by condemnation, 
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which comes very near positive falsification" (p. 86). However, the very 
multiplicity of our nature condemns us to it (p. 87). The analysis is 
extraordinarily acute and refined; but the implications are more serious 
than the author seems to fully recognize. To be sure, one may "think 
(with image) a being to whom is denied all that implies image" (p. 85); 
but the thought can in no proper sense represent the being. Deny as 
many attributes as you will to X, the result must remain forever ignorance 
and not knowledge of X. One may not, of course, dismiss offhand so 
difficult a conception as that of negative knowledge; but the author should 
have been more at pains to fortify a position so vital. If to know spirit 
by body and God by the creature is really like knowing an ox by the idea of 
an ass or of a stone — not, as he points out, by the idea of "animal" or of 
"body" (p. 84) — then it would seem that analogic knowledge can have 
just absolutely no representative value; and resort to 'system and symbol ' 
must be only vain and end in a "melange de deduction et de poesie" 
(cf. pp. 173, 174, 168, 159). If on the basis of analogic knowledge so 
defined it is found that Angel and soul and God and the individual reality 
as such are strictly inaccessible to human knowledge, then they must, ipso 
facto, fall without the range of even speculative interest; because specu- 
lation can have no warrant for conceiving them true rather than false. 
But these are precisely the objects which are of interest to Thomas. 
Moreover, if M. Rousselot's interpretation is correct, and the reason in 
analogic knowledge really makes a critique of the intellect as it is in man 
(p. 84), and yet its necessity arises from a defect of this same intellect 
(p. 60), it must naturally stultify itself, and Thomas's robust faith in it 
must suffer. 

There remains a third point of importance. The author finds Thomas 
inconsistent with his own principles in maintaining that knowledge of 
the individual as such is possible (pp. ioiff). I think the point proved, 
if his severe formulation of analogic knowledge be admitted. But he oddly 
enough fails to find here a serious contradiction (pp. 1 ioff), while admitting 
(pp. 113, 128) that Thomas assigns exclusive reality to the individual. 
Surely the contradiction must remain for Thomas as for Aristotle (pp. 96, 
97, 100). To perceive with 'indistinction' (i. e., never the 'this' or 
'that') must in the very nature of the case leave the individual detail 
as such forever lost to knowledge; and this he points out (pp. 118, 120, 
121, 127, 129, 138). But to say that "for Thomas our ideas of material 
things are concepts and not percepts" (p. 98) — the Thomas for whom the 
individual is known by the sense, the universal by the intelligence (p. 96, 
cf. p. 118) — is a very different matter from saying this for a post-Kantian 
thinker. It is not only that Thomas's chef d'oeuvre, his theory of the 
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individual (p. 115), is thereby affected. It is to assail the very basis of 
conceptual knowledge, in the theory of abstraction. And it would then 
be difficult to understand how "this metaphysical intellectualism guar- 
antees the value of the idols (concept, judgment, dogma) of the ordinary 
intellectualism" (p. xix). I think, too, that the vague description of the 
'savoureuse' perception of the individual in art and history (pp. H3ff) 
suffers from just this unwillingness to take the contradiction more ser- 
iously. He seems to me to find meaning for what he will say only by 
confusing unity and individuality (e. g., pp. 128, 133). 

To conclude. Inasmuch as human values are moral rather than di- 
rectly intellectual (awaiting Heaven for this), the value of the intellect 
for action must be considered (p. xxiv). In the conquest of the body by 
the spirit is gathered Thomas's entire theory of morals (p. 212). Because 
man's highest good is to gain God, love is the only norm for action on 
earth (pp. 2i3ff, cf. pp. 5off). The conflict of subjectivity and objectiv- 
ity is solved in the conception of love, which destroys individuality while 
intellection multiplies beings (p. 51, cf. p. 239). Since the efficacy of 
the practical idea increases with its subjectivity (individuality, cf. p. 7), 
the practical reason is in perpetual opposition to the speculative intel- 
ligence (p. 233). But there is an intellectual operation of infinite efficacy, 
namely, God; and herein is found the essence of Thomas's ontological 
and moral intellectualism (p. 236). Man's practical reason is only pro- 
visional; God, attained by the speculative reason, is his final end. And 
so philosophy and theology unite (pp. xxv, 239). There is a profound 
unity of the spiritual life; mysticism crowns intellectualism, whose fruit 
it is (p. 235, cf. p. 206). God as transcendent Reality, the absolutely 
speculative Idea, is the true object of endeavor (pp. 236ff). And by the 
various substitutes for our imperfection of spirit we may here approach 
this absolute Life, through practical and speculative reason, awaiting the 
intuition of the perfect Spirit in the life to come (p. 241, cf. pp. 237ft). 
This Christian crowning of the Aristotelian theory of contemplation, for 
all its ethereal vagueness* is formulated with compelling force by M. Rous- 
selot; and in it is to be found the real significance of the intellectualism 
of Thomas. The reader should consult pp. 43 to 54 in connection with 
pp. 211 to 234; and, if he will, the treatise in the Baeumker-v. Hertling 
series (VI, 6, pp. 7ff) referred to above. It should be added that the 
author interprets 'natural knowledge' in morals in intellectualistic terms 
(p. 74, cf. p. 225). This will hardly be welcomed by the Neo-Scholastics, 
I think; and his texts are certainly not conclusive. 

In a work of so vast a sweep, one must feel the inadequacy of mere 
criticism by the foot-rule. And as one reflects upon the excessive diffi- 
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culty of the subject, he must admit that it is remarkably free from less 
important defects (e. g., cf. pp. xx, 12, 14; xxiv, 180; 16, 25, 870"; 25, 34, 
61, 241; 26, 40; 34, 88; 71, 98, 116; 71, 241; 144, 147, 162, I58ff). Being 
so clearly a labor of love it could hardly be otherwise. What seem to 
me its essential short-comings I have sought to point out; but after all 
with some misgiving. For one knows that it is a poor rule for profit, 
in reading the history of thought, to follow only where thoughts interplay 
with the precision of billiard balls; appropriate exactness should be sought 
in different fields, as Aristotle has said more than once. But it seemed best 
to warn where the need appeared. The numerous points of excellence 
will be plain enough to the reader, who must be grateful indeed for this 
new view of Thomas, thus carried further on his own principles. M. Rous- 
selot has well illustrated the truth of Kant's saying, that the critical ex- 
amination of a writer may lead to a better understanding of him than he 
had of himself. And we may hope that this original and stimulating 
work will do much to place the study of Thomas on the same basis with 

the study of other philosophers. 

Horace C. Longwell. 
Northwestern University. 



